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people in South Africa. 


_ thority in matters of that-kind. 
‘tice of the eolony, a few years ago, whilst presiding in 
the Supreme Court, took upon himself to speak in the 


of the estates in which he had acted as trustee. 


-gonistic to those of the general body of creditors. 
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THE CAPE COLONY. . 


News but rarely reaches us from ourbrethren in distant 
possessions, and still, more rarely, detailed accounts of 
the origin of the cougregations, formed there. We there- 
fore do not begrudge the very considerable space occu- 
pied in our columns by the subjoined extract made from 
the “Cape Argus” of Oct. 31, 1857, as it will sup- 
ply the fature historian of our colonial communities the 
materials for tracing the first formation of -regular con- 
gregations in South Africa. Mr. Norden’s name will 
be commemorated by a grateful posterity as the founder 
of the first Jewish community on the soil of our African 
possessions 


PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO BENJAMIN 
7 NOKDEN, ESQ. 

The members of the Jewish persuasion residing in 
this city met at dinner at: the Masonic Hotel on Monday 
evening, on the occasion of presenting to B. Norden, 
Eeq., a, testimonial of their respect, previous to his leav- 
ing the colony. 

The British settlers of 1820 have, undoubtedly, by 


their industry and untiring. perseverance, done more | 


towards accelerating the progress of this colony than 
any other of its inhabitants, The present flourishing 
state of the eastern province and the greatly augmented 


quantities of exported produce have been brought about 
_ In a great measure by their enterprise. 
~ much of its position in the European markets to them ; 


The cape owes 


and in many other respects, as a colony, we are indebted 
to them. _ Whilst they have done so much to better the 
position of this country, as a matter of course the most 
part of them have greatly bettered. their position— 
amongst them are to be found some of the wealthiest, 
Mr. Norden was one of that 
body, and has been among the most successful, He is 
reputed to have acquired immense wealth, and he has 


_ acted a prominent part in nearly all the most stirring 


scenes which have marked the history of the colony 


_ from 1820 up to the present time. He commenced life 
at the cape on the frontier, in company with the majo- 
rity of those with whom he arrived, and his business- 


like qualifications and unconquerable energy soon ena- 
bled him to occupy a leading position amongst the 


pioneering settlers, who had to fight their way against 
' Kaffir outbreaks and many difficulties, which to any 
other people would have been insurmountable, Mr. 
_ Norden came into the. western province in the year 
1838, and with the same activity and. zeal which he 


displayed on the frontier, added to a ready command of 


capital, he has from that date brought a large amount 


of influence to bear on society here. For many years 


- ,he.acted as trustee in all the most important insolvent 
estates that occurred in Cape Town, and he has been, 


and is, regarded by a large number of people as an au- 
Indeed, the Chief Jus- 


highest terms possible of Mr. Norden’s administration 
The 
duties of trusteeship in cases of this kind are, as a mat- 
ter of course, very frequently not of the pleasantest 
character in the world, but are ealculated at times to 
arouse the animosity of parties whose interests are anta- 
Mr, 
Norden has, of course, had to contend against all these 
things. He has, at various periods, associated himself 
with the politics of the day, and at one time, almost 


alone, he undertook to brave the popular feeling by 


doing what he considered to be his duty to his oppressed 
fellow-countrymen, as well as a proper act of loyalty to 
his sovereign. How he has conducted himself towards 
the Jews, of which community he is one, the proceedings 
of Monday, reported below, will go to show ; and it 
does credit to those present that they did not aliow one 
who, they admit, has done so, much for them to leave 
the colony without receiving this just mark of apprecia- 
tion at their hands, It was only through the Jews 
themselves that the world could be informed of Mr. 


-Norden’s history in the religious world; and none can 


feel otherwise than gratified to learn that Mr. Norden 


has never been slow to apply his acquired wealth to so 
many purposes of benevolence and charity as his bre- 


thren speak of. Besides what he has done for the 
needy amongst the Jews,’there are many acts of the 
like kind within our knowledge performed towards the 
Christian community. There is not a subscription list 
opened for persons in distress, to reward the deserv- 
ing, or for the support of laudable public undertak- 


ings, but Mr. Norden’s name figures conspicuously 


on it. 
M. Benjamin, Esq., the new president, elected to fill 


the office long occupied by Mr. Norden, presided at the | 


dinner on Monday evening. The tables were elegantly 
laid out, and the catering did great credit to the Masonic 
Hote]. Every. deligacy of the season was provided. 
At the head of the table was placed the testimonial to 
be presented, viz., a silver-gilt urn, of very chaste pat- 
tern, bearing the following inscription :— 

“ Presented to B, Norden, Esq., late President of the 
Synagogue of the Jewish residents of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, as a tribute of respect and ac- 
knowledgment for his great services in the cause af Ju- 


- daism in this cofony.—August, 1857.” 


The president said in presenting the testimonial to 


| 


Mr. Norden, —We have met this evening for. the pur- 


pose of presenting our ex-president with a piece of plate 
as a slight remembrance from the Jewish community of 


jthis colony for the zeal he has always evinced for Ju- 


daism. It would be needless for me | to enumerate 
the many services he has rendered us. (Hear, hear.) 
He was, gentlemen, one amongst the first who formed 
themselves into a community in order to follow those 
holy rites which we have inherited from our forefathers; 
he: has, gentlemen, also always shown his sympathy for 
any person in distress; neither Jew nor Gentile can 
ever say they applied to him without receiving the 


-| greatest kindness from his hands. (Cheers.) I may | 
venture to assert that through his indefatigable exer- 
[tions we were able to obtain a synagogue in this city, 


and although we are far behind our co-religionists in 
other’ parts of the globe, still it must be borne in mind 
that our members are few and scattered. But I trust, 
gentlemen, that we shall unite in our endeavours to fol- 
low their good example, and, with the blessing of God, 
our exertions may be crowned with success. I have 
further to remark that none present can feel a greater 
pleasure than I do in showing this mark of respect to 
Mr. Norden, but I could have preferred that, the duty 
had fallen upon some more competent, person. Mr, 
Norden,—the pleasing duty has this evening been con- 
ferred on me by the members of the Jewish community 
upon your retiring from the chair as president, to 
offer you this cup for your kind acceptance, as a re- 
membrance and mark of respect and esteem from us. 
During the many years you have been amongst us you 
have been most persevering in your endeavours for the 
maintenance of our ancient and holy religion, and for 
our welfare. The manner in which you have discharged 
your duties as president has been such as to gain the 
good and kind wishes of the whole of the community. 
We cannot, at the same time, allow you to leave us, to 
return to your native land, without expressing our 
regret at your departure from us. Although we shall be 
divided from each other for so many thousand miles, I 
am confident we shall possess what we have hitherto en- 
joyed, viz., your warmest wishes for our future progress 
and prosperity. In conclusion, I trust you may be 
spared for many, many years to enjoy all tkat the 
kind feelings of those by whom you are surrounded 
would prompt. May you be happy to ipe end of your 
Norden rose amidst great cheering. He said 
Mr. President, Mr. Vice-president, and. gentlemen,—I 
rise for the purpose of expressing my feelings on this, 
to me, most important occasion. I can assure you all 


it is with no ordinary gratification that I have responded 


to your invitation to meet you here to-night.. It has 
pleased our worthy president, who has just: taken his 


seat, to remark upon what I have done on behalf of our 
holy religion in South Africa. As far as my humble 


abilities permitted, I have laboured to do all I could to 
sustain it as [ have felt it my duty todo. (Cheers.) 
But my labours would have been useless had I not been 
assisted by zealous, able, and earnest officers, such as 
surreund me aow, and such, also, I have had the honor 
and good fortune to be associated with since, the day 
we first metas a religious community in this part of the 
world. (Cheers). Not only have I always been sup- 
ported in my labours in the cause which all of us here 
have so closely at heart, by the. personal exertions of 
you all, but with your purses also have you always been 
ready to assist me whenever I have required such as- 
sistauice for ‘the purpose of maintaining.our position, or 
for assisting those of our brethren who have needed our 
help. There are many whose names will ever be re- 
membered -by the Jewish community with feelings of 
gratitude and esteem. It is impossible for me to men- 
tion them all, but at the bottom of the table sits one 
(Mr. Rodolf) who was the foremost amongst us in this 
field. He has laboured hard, earnestly, and consistently 
in support of the cause of Judaism since the first day 
he came amongst us. (Hear, hear.) He is entitled to 
our best thanks. For myself, I beg to return you my 
most sincere and heartfelt thanks for this kind mark of 
respect with which you have been pleased to honour 
me. I cannot tell you all I feel at this moment. It is 
indeed a most valuable token of regard if considered for 
its worth alone ; but coming in. the way it does, from 
my co-religionists, with whom I have laboured for 
years, it becomes to me increased in value fifty-fold. 
It is a gift which will be preserved ~py me to the end of 
my life, and will always serve to recall associations of 


‘the fondest remembrance ; and when I am dead and 


gone, my children and my children’s children will point 
to it with pride, knowing that their forefather rece'ved 
it in the cause of their holy religion. (Cheers.) My 
friends, proud as I am to receive this kindness at your 
hands, I cannot look upon myself as being entitled to 
all that your president has been good enough to say of 
me. I am afraid that my shortcomings greatly out- 
weigh the little I have done for the cause that is so dear 
to us all. When I look upon the inscription on that 
urn, I cannot help allowing my mind to revert to my 
arrival at the cape, and when I contrast the circum- 
stances of that day with those which now exist, | 
am much dehghted. When. first I arrived I endea- 
voured to find out how many of my co-religionistg were 
residing here. I found that there were several, but they 


all denied to the world that they were Jews. Their 
children were sent to churches to which they did not 
belong, and with which they had no, sympathies in 
common. Not but that they were at the same time 
Jews in heart ; no, it was not that : but they said, one 
and all of them, that if it was known that they were 
Jews, they would be persecuted; no one would asso- 
ciate or deal with them, and they would not beable to 
maintain their families in this colony. Two ar three at 
last consented to join, and nineteen years ago we met 
for the first time to worship the God of our fathers ; 
and I may say we did so, in the words of our well- 
known prayer, “Hear, O Israel! God, your God, is 
one.” It was in a house at the top of the gardens we first 
‘met, and dur minute book will show what we did. After 
several ineffectual attempts we were at last enabled to 
meet and offer up our prayers. Mr. Rodolf kindly 
consented to read prayers for us on that day. It was 
then that the tree of Judaism was first planted in Cape 
Town ; and it grew and has extended its branches far 
and wide in South Africa, At Graaff-Reinet there is 
now a community of our co-religionists who meet toge- _ 
ther. Ten years ago you could not have even talked of 
such a thing as'a Jewish community at Graff-Reinet. 
Then again at Natal.the Jews meet together, a united © 


‘body, and one of our community has been sent into the 


legislature of that colony. (Cheers.) At Port Eliza- 
beth, King William’s Town, and other places in the 
colony, Jews are now to be found who would scorn to 
deny themselves. (Hear, hear.) I have no doubt that 
with the greater ability and zeal which your newly 
elected president will bring to bear upon the work, the 
Jewish people in this country will extend their influence — 
in all directions. It was supposed a few years ago that — 
we had nothing to hope for but persecution ; but it has 
now been shown that our Christian friends are actuated: 
by no such feelings towards us, and I am bound to say, 
that on all occasions, when opportunity offered, they — 


have shown us the greatest kindness and liberality. 


(Cheers.) On the occasion of our instituting a syna- 
gogue here we received no less a sum than one hundred 


pounds in subscriptions from the Christian people of 


Cape Town, . My letters from Graaff-Reinet assure me 
that our brethren meet with great assistance from the 
Christian people there. We have nothing to fear from 


the Christian of the cape, but our greatest dread is of — 


bad Jews. Men who,are really Jews, but who, from all — 


/sorts of motives, declare themselves one thing on one 


day, and another thing on another day,—Unitarians on 
one day, Episcovalians on another, and Jews when it 
suits their purpose to be so. (Cheers.) ‘These are the 
men we have to be afraid of—men who deny their reli- _ 
gion and their God. If there is a Jew who feels in his 
conscience that Judaism is wrong and Christianity is 
right, let him embrace Christianity. God forbid that I — 
should deter him from following the dictates of his own 
conscience. Such men always have my esteem. But 
I cannot look with any other feeling than that of dis- 
respect on those who do not join the community to 
which they belong—time-servers who are one thing to- 
day and another thing the day after, *‘ everything by 
turns and nothing long.” (Cheers.) There is one thing 
more that [ must trouble you with before I sit down. 
The. one great essential which you must have here is a 
minister, and I shall do my best as soon as | arrive in 
England to get one sent out to you. (Hear, hear.) 
We suffer greatly through not having a minister well 
educated and competent to instruct us in God’s holy 
laws. Depend upon it, as soon as J-arrive at home, I 
will attend to that. Although thousands of miles may 
separate us, I shall never cease to think of you, but 
shall always regard the Jewish community in this land 
as a child which I have assisted in bringing into the 
world. Mr. President and gentlemen, I wish you all 
the prosperity that you wish yourselves; and may your 
wives and families be happy. I most heartily thank: 
you for your kind present; it is one that makes me 
proud indeed. This is to me an occasion of much hap- 
piness—it is an occasion too of solemnity, one in which 
there is much to evoke our gratitude to the only true 
God, the God of Israel. (Applause.) 


The healths of the Queen, the Prince Consort, Albert,. 
Priuce of Wales, and all the Royal Family, and of his 
excellency Sir George Grev, the governor of this colony, 
were then drank, all being introduced with appropriate, 
speeches from the president. In proposing the last. 
toast, the president took occasion to say that Sir George 
Grey was undoubtedly the best governor ever sent to 
the cape. 


The health of the chief rabbi of England .was. then: 
drunk, 

Mr. Norden’s health was then drunk with three times’ 
three. It was proposed in a very neat speech, and 
responded to by Mr. Norden. ‘The health of: the re- 
cently elected marriage-officer followed, and it was well 
responded to. | 

The president's health was proposed by Mr.. Norden. 
Mr. Benjamin, in returning thanks, said they might rely- 
on it, poor as his ability might be, nothing that he could 
do should be left undone during the’ time that he had 
the honour of being theit president. The healths of all) 
the officers followed. Mr. Solomon, the secretary, re- 
marked that he was much surprised when the books 


came into his hands to find that such large sums of 
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‘money had been expended by Mr. Norden. He could 
not help feeling that to.one who had done so much, @ 
- mere empty vote of thanks would have been but a poor 
reward. | 
Amongst ‘the other toasts proposed and responded to 
were, * the Christian People of Cape Town,” and 


It had been suggested by plaintiff that a portrait of' 
Lady C., and a vignette of her country house, should 
be prefixed to the work: The letter, in reply to this, 
suggestion, contained the following passage in refirence 
to the memoir: “I look for 1t to do much good amongst 


‘* Absent Friends ” (in the latter toast the name of Mr. | her ladyship’s own class. Many of them will, I think, 


Bergthiel met with especial notice). 
The company spent a very pleasant evening, and after 
- thanking Mr. Russell for his attention and wishing Mr. 
Norden many years of happiness, retired. _ wee 


| A PIOUS FRAUD, 

THERE appeared some years ago a book entitled 
<* Leila Ada,” purporting to be the life of a young 
English Jewess, who was ultimately brought to-see “the 
light,” and to embrace Christianity, despite the opposi- 
tion of her father, the ill-usage and even blows of het 
relatives, the anathema of the synagogue, and the ar- 
guments of the rabbis. Her soul remained firm, even 
after the teachers of Israel, as the veracious biographer as- 
sured, had spat in her face.. It was touching to read 
how she was moved by.the spirit, and how her eyes were 
_ gradually opened to the errors of Judaism and the truths 
of Christianity. The extracts from her diary were par- 
ticularly edifying, and her death-bed scene, and the 
ultimate conversion of her aged father and somerelatives, 
brought throvgh her instrumentality to recognise ‘‘ the 
truth,” were worked out quite in a tinished style. We 
have not the slightest doubt but the affecting, truthful 

narrative threw into religious ecstacy many a sentimental 
-< devotee, and drew from. her pocket an additional sum 
the conversion of “* God’s ancient people.” Exeter 
Hall was in high glee, and, apart from the sovereigns 
with which the lucky publisher lined the pockets of the 
‘rejoiced author, his scul was also gratified with pious 
’ effusions from professional conversionists on the mira- 
cles which his lucubrations would work among their 
brethren after the flesh. The book rapidly weut 
through several editions, and many a copy found its way 


into Jewish hands, being a present from some affectionate 


‘Christian friend, anxious for the salvation of the con- 
demned for unbelief. The work was soon ‘brought 
under our notice. We immediately perceived, from un- 


- mistakeable evidence, both internal and external, that 


“the book was a fabrication, and as much. the invention 
of the fertile imagination of the author as the innumer- 
able other works of fiction. Still, perceiving the dif- 
- ficulty of opening the eyes of a gullible public, which 
wishes to be duped, we deemed it prudent not to under- 
take a public exposure, as our efforts would have been 
ascribed to our obdurale Jewish heart, and to our mental 
blindness, and would have only served to give the 
book 
‘we tried to point out the nature of the gross 
fraud with little success, we suppose. there being no tale, 
~ however incredible, however absurd, but the dupes of 
the conversionists will swaijow it. Our readers may, 
. therefore, conceive our delight at reading in the 
papers the subjoined account of an action, which we re- 
port in full, that they may judge of what’ stuff an 
author’ patronised: by the conversionists is made, who 
~ panders to the morbld taste of a sickly religious public, 


and in how far credence is to be attached to productions |. 


which speculate upon human feelings as the devices of 
the swindler upon the purse of his neighbour :—_ 

- EXTRAORDINARY ACTION AGAINST AN AUTHOR. 

A case which came before the County Court in. Ips- 


wich last week afforded some curious revelations of the} 


- -manner in which the public are supplied with fictitious 
~ biographies. Mr. J. M. Burton, the publisher in Ips. 
‘wich, about twelve months ago received from Mr. 
Trenery, author of “ Leila Ada,” and other works, a 
manuscript entitled ‘* The Christian Lady, or Religion 
in High Life; a Memoir for the Upper Classes;” 
which purported to bea general and authentic biography 
of Miss Auvusta Howard, who became Lady C. by 
marriage, 1853, and died in 1855. The manuscript was 


accompanied by a letter frum the author, offering the | 


copyright for £120, and adding, ‘‘ We intend to give 
the profits to her ladyship’s poor, and it is to be an ad- 
dition to their usual winter’s store.” A subsequent in- 
terview with Mr. Trenery gave Mr. Burton the impres- 
sion that he was immediately acquainted with the sub- 
ject of his memoirs, and an agreement was concluded 
to purchase the copyright for £50. Shortly before 
Christmas Mr. Trenery wrote to his publisher, urging 
him to ‘* conclude the negotiations with all convenient 
speed,” as her ladyship’s family “ were particularly 
anxious that the proceeds should be joined to their 
Christmas gifts,” and the £50 were paid. Internal and 
other evidence had since appeared to prove that the book 
Was not a genuine memoir, as originally supposed, and 
an action was .brought by Mr. Burton to recover the 
£50 paid. In opening the case, Mr, Eisdell, who ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, stated that Mr. Burton was 
Satisfied with the terms of his contract, and would con- 
tinue the publication of the work if it could be proved 
to be an authentic biography. The doubts of the pub- 
lisher were first raised by an answer to a query respect- 
ing the singular name ‘ Angustus,” in which the de- 
fendant stated that. the sister of the Duke of Cambridge 
was named Augustus Caroline Charlotte Elizabeth, a 
statement which a reference to a ‘ Peerage” proved to 


still: more notoriety, although in private 


like it; because many of them, I know, are earnest 
lovers of our Saviour, and desire every help in their 
heavenward course. I know that it is able to do them 
{good, much good. It always soothes my own heart 
whenever I read a little of it. In reference to the  pic- 
ture I have seemed idle. My visits to the Lady 
Howard have been usually of a kind when such a sub- 
ject could not be introduced.” Soon after, Mr. Burton 
received from Mr. Trenery two beautifully engraved and 
coloured portraits, one of which was underwritten, 
‘‘ The Countess of ,’ and the other a portrait of 
Lady.Harriet Hamilton. The former of these was, he 
said, to be altered in several particulars, as it had been 
badly copied from the original paititrag, and the dress 
was to be made like that of the accompanying portrait. 
Shortly after Mr. Burton recognised the pretended por- 
trait of Lady C——— among others from the “ Court 
Album,” on the counter of Mr. Bogue, the publisher, in 
London, but beating the name of the Countess of Dur- 
ham. The defendant, when asked for an explanation, 
refused to reply to ‘ questions respecting names which 
he could not in honour divulge.” The plaintiff again 
wrote, asking for an explanation for his own satisfaction, 
and called upon the defendant, if he could not explain 
satisfactorily, to refund the £50,:and the expenses in- 
curred for the part printed, proposing to place the MS. 
in the bands of a third party. The defendant then 
wrote, at great lengthy endeavouring to establish that 
the portrait sent had never been represented to be that 
of the subject of the work. It was also shown that 
many parts of the MS. which professed to be copied 
from her ladyship’s diary had been subsequently altered. 
Mr. Burton had addressed a circular to various branches 
of the Howard family, but could get no information of 
a Miss Howard, afterwards Lady C. . Mr. Trenery, 
who conducted his own defence, asserted that the MS. 
was’ ‘* the genuine biography of a real person,’ whom 
he knew “ pretty well.” Hehad not brought her diary 
with him, as he did not know it would’ be wanted. He 
would not tell the real names. The husband was not a 
peer, but-the son of a peer, not the eldest. He did not 
think he ought to be made _ to go there and~ be laughed 
jat. His honour then asked defendant to write the real 
‘name on a piece of paper, and no one else should see it; 
but this he refused. He stated that he had letters with 
him from the British Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, in commendation of ‘* Leila Ada.” The book 


}the memoirs of Lady C. equally useful to the peerage. 
The memoir in question was worth £350, but he would 
‘not pay £50 and take the MS. back, because he pre- 
ferred to clear his character. Among other extraor- 
dinary assertions the defendant stated that the picture, 
which had been copied badly, because it hung ina wrong 
light, could not be moved, because her ladyship’s dying 
hand had helped to hang it; and when the artist had 
finished the copy, he drew his brush across the face and 
said, ‘“‘ There is the crack of doom.” Defendant per- 
sisting -in refusing evidence of the genuineness of the 
work, judgment was given for the plaintiff for £50 and 
costs, to be paid in a fortnight.—Bury and Dorwich 
Post. | | 


Mapemotsette Rachel leaves two 
millions of frances to her eldest boy. She died a staunch 
adherent of the Mosaic dispensation, though oft and oft 
rumoured to have joined the prevalent form‘of Chris- 
tianityin France, A rabbi from Toulon was present at ber 


at Paris. 
| to a kind of omnium gatherum of anecdotes, letters, and 
occurrences daring her short but brilliant career; and 
some of these letters are odd enough. ‘There is one in 
exceeding bad French from F. M. the Dac de Welling- 
ton, who can’t go to her “ benefice,’ as he has to attend 


of her singing ‘‘ La Marseillaise” is full of piquancy. 
— Morning Star. | | | | 
THE FuwneraLt or Mptre. Racuer.— This took 
place on Tuesday last at Paris. The grand rabbi 
walked immediately after the hearse, which was drawn 
by six horses. The chief mourners were her father, 
brother, and two sons. The corners of the pall were 
held by Alexandre Dumas, pére, ‘Baron Taylor, M. 
Maquet, president of the society of dramatic authors, 
and M. Geoffray, of the Theatre Francais. An immeuse 
crowd, amiong whom were all who are most celebrated in 
art and letters, followed. All the theatres of Paris were 
represented by deputations. Speeches were made by 
M. M..Jules Janin, Battaille, and Maquet. Several 
detachments of cavalry were on the spot to keep order. 
StuTrcart.—The congregation of this city num- 
bered, in 1850, about twenty-five contributing families, 
whereas it counts now above 150 families. ‘The con- 


sistory has found it necessary to raise the salary of the 
rabbis and teachers, as none could be got at the present 
low salaries. 


be incottect. Buta stronger ground for doubt occurred. | 


| was used to convert the Jews; and he hoped té make 


last hour. She is to be buried in the Hebrew cemetery. 
The * Figaro” has devoted twelve columns |. 


parliament, ‘of which he is a member.” The account 


MOURNING OF THE JEWS AT RHODEs. 
Tie Jews on the island of Rhodes, s ys the “ Bul- 
letan de la Societé de Geographic,” published at Paris, 
are rather remarkable for their beauty ; the depottment 
of the young girls especially neither lacks gracefalness 
nor attractiveness. In conjunction with a soft ‘phy- 
siognomy, a white and, to some extent, transparent tint, 
they ate characterised by a certain oriental languor, 
which is impressed on their eyes, their features, and their 
gait. Nearly all of them can play a little on the 
guitar, which resembles the Spanish mandoline, and 
on their family festivals they accompany their songs or 
dances with the sounds of this instrament. The melo- 
dies which they play, as well as those which they sing, 
differ little from each other, and the same notes often 
return, with a kind of sentimental and melancholy re- 
frain, which, without affecting deeply the mind, or pro- 
ducing vivid emotions, yet makes some impression, gra-— 
dually penetrating deeper. Iu their dances there is like- 
wise something quiet and composed; I should almost 
say that they have been transmitted unbroken from the 
remotest antiquity to the presént generation. | 

On certain days the Jewish women are in the habit of 
visiting the burial ground of their nation, situated out= 
side the fortifications. Hither they also repair as often 
as they sustain a fresh loas, especially when they feel it — 
deeply. Then nothing will prevent them from giving 
vent to their grief over the stone covering the beloved. 
They are then accompanied by female friends, and 
sometimes even by hired lamenting women. She who 
leads the mourning procession walks first, convulsively — 
swaying to and fro a handkerchief thrown over the head, 
and from time to tite uttering a piercing cry, which is 
taken’ up and repeated by the other women in the 
chorus. The nearer they draw to the grave the more 
vehement grow these howls, until they at last reach the 
proper place. The relative of the deceased sinks to the 
ground, or rather, despairingly casts herself on the se- | 
pulchrai stone, uttering, in this attitude, most thrilling: 
shrieks, re-echoed by ler companions. Afterwards — 
they all together kneel round the grave. and now begins a_ 
species of dirge in honour of the departed. She who 
leads improvises @ lugubrious hymn, chanting single, 
very short verses, interrupted by ejaculations, and ac- _ 
companied by the most expressive gestures. Soon the 
chant assumes a more vivid passionate character, and 
ends in an excitement almost bordering on madness, — 
which is imparted to all by means of a sympathetic con. 
tagion, so that all of them by degrees break forth in the 
wildest expressions of despair. Soon, exhausted by 
the overwhelming ardour of their howlings.and sighs, 
they are unable to sustain this phrenzy any longer. - 
Gradually the grief declines from its culminating point; 
the concert of lamentations, screams, and sighs, which — 
is not dissimilar to a chorus of cats, becomes more sub- _ 
dued, less audible, and at last ceases altogether. 

‘The grief which breaks forth in so noisy a manner js, as 
may be supposed, not always genuire, and sometimes 
these violent outbursts are only affected, and ocza- 
sionally altogether borrowed. But even in this case 
nature is so skilfully imitated by the women atting a 
part, that they, like clever performers, so thorougly enter 
into the part acted that the scenes of mourning, com- 
mencing with affected convulsions and deceitful tears, 3 
yet generally end with real sighs, and tears gushing 
forth from hearts and eyes. I need scarcely add. that .. 
these lamentations over the graves represent a custom 
reaching back to the highest antiquitv. The custom | 
seems to be as ancient as the East itself, where it arose 
and still prevails. It is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible, and in the history of Jesus. It also prevails _ 
among several nations oW Africa, and traces of it are 
found in some southern countries of Europe, where it, ° 
however, gradually vanishes, giving way to the more re- | 
fined musical taste of the present. ee 


France.—The Jewish inhabitants of France may be 
divided into two groups, the southern and northern. 
The former, the smaller one, is principally established 
at Bordeaux, Marseilles and Lyons, and consists of. 
about 7,800 souls. The northern Jews chiefly reside 
at Paris and in the provinee of Alsace. ‘The capital of 
France numbers about 22,000 Jewish inhabitants, aud - 
Alsace about. 70,000. ‘The whole French Jewish popu- 
lation is estimated at from 90,000 to 100,000 souls. 
The increase of the French Jewish population this cen- 
jtury is extraordinary, and few parallels to it can be 
found in history. | 
AxceRiA.—The imperial court of Algiers has just 
decided an important case. It has declared that the 
capitulations of Isly and Constantine extend as well to 
the Jewish customs and rites as those of the Mahumetans, 
and that, consequently, @ marriage contracted belore 
the rabbi alone, which the civil tribunal of Constantine 
refused to recognise, was perfectly valid. 


Tue Orroman Scoot at Paris.—M. Edouard Levy, 
fellow of the mathematical sciences, and professor of 
mathematics at the Lyceum, Sainte Barbe, has been 
called to discharge the same funtions in the above school, 
recently established at Paris. 


‘Tue Rine rx Marriace.—At what date was the 
offering of money at a Jewish marriage superseded by 
““ the giving a ring,’ and is this the present custom of - 


the Jews ?—Clerical Journal. 
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NOTICES. 


| will not answer the purpose. That this is a conclusion 


Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the| arrived at in nearly every civilised country in which 


Quarter -having expired, the Subscriptions are! Jews are settled is evident from the efforts made by them 


due. 


To avoid needless writing we postages, 
b 


to establish colleges of their own instead of providing 
We will 


our journal in the week of their receipt, and such | not speak of Germany, in which the Jewish population 
acknowledgment shall have the validity of @|is very large, and which therefore offers a large field to 


Receipt. 


LEetrers TO THE EpItor.—It will be understood that we do not 


hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents ; 


Jewish ministers. Nor of France either, although she 
numbers scarcely a tithe of those established beyond 


and as we are anxious, as far as our small space will permit, to give | the Rhine, since this tithe still very considerably ex- 


a hearing to everyone, all letters intended for insertion should be 
brief and to the purpose. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. N. Moses—His letter came too late, another on the same 

subject having been previously inserted. 

F., New York, will find the bill correct. | pan 

L. M. is referred to Leviticus xi. 12, where he will find his ques- 
tion answered. 

Our other correspondents were written to privately. 


Subscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :— 

Mr. L. Haymans, Liverpool, upto Feb. 7, 1858, 10s. Mr. D. 

_. Levy, Swansea, 4 4 to March 31, 1858, 48, Mr. A. Meyer, 

' Hereford, up to Dec. 31, 1857, and advertisement, 19s. 6d. 

Rev. Mr. Murray, Springfield, Scotland, up to July 14, 1858, 

Ss. 6d. Mr. Aronson, Bangor, Wales, up to Aug. 17, 1858, 

and advertisement, £1 13s. Madame Collétte Jacob, Brighton, 

up to Dec. 31, 1857, 8s. 6d. Mr. I. Jacobs, Swansea, up to 

Dec. 31, 1857, and advertisement, 19s. 6d. Mr. Joseph, War- 

- high’ House, Hants, up to Dec. 31, 1857, 18s. Mr. W. 

: Gallin, Liverpool, up to Dec. 31, 1858, 16s. Mr. Thomas 

North, Oxford, up to June $0, 1858, 8s. 4d. Mr. John Hamil- 
ton, Gloucester-road, Brompton, up to Dec. 31, 1857, 16s. — 


: SABBATH commences this afternvon at four o’clock, 
and terminates to-morrow evening at twelve minutes after five. 
PorTIONS oF THE WEEK, Sedrah—~_ 
(Exodus vi. 2.) 
Haphtorah—Ezekiel xxviii. 


Hebrew Observer, 
LONDON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1858. 


OUR COLLEGE AND COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


‘Havine in our last given a report of thé examination 


ee the College School, we will now offer.a few remarks 
‘on the motives to which the institution owes its 
_ existence. 


The question is, is it or is it not desirable to possess 


a ministry which, from its manners, talents and. attain- 


ments, should win the confidence and command the 


respect: of the flock, and rank worthily beside the 
_ clergy of the other religious dénominations? We believe 


none will deny this desirability, but how is the object to 


be attained? The answer is, either by importing from 
. abroad properly trained ministers, or educating them at 


f 


-. home. The first of these alternatives commends itself 
"jn so ‘far as. it would save us the expense for their 
education. . This view no doubt deserves some regard, 
a upon the principle of going to the cheapest - market. 


But this advantage is more than counterbalanced by the 


consideration that besides the cheapness of the article 
, .. there is also its quality to be taken into account. * What 


if the merchandise imported, however well fitted for the 


-. territories in which it was produced, should not be suit- | 
_.. able for our different,climate, taste, and use to be made 


of it? Would not then the cheapest article be the 


late a period of life in this country, as a rule, ever to be 


able fully to enter into our English views and feelings, 


thoroughly to imbue himself with our literature, and, 


above all, completely to master the difficulties which the 
new language presents. The charms of a harmonious 


language, softly gliding along like oil, captivating the 


_ ear whilst persuading the soul, will never flow from his 


tongue. ‘The thunderbolts of the awe rousing accents, 
cleaving the obdurate heart and striking terror into it, 
will never be hurled forth from his lips. His soul may 
burst with emotions, and his head with ideas, yet narrow 


and rugged is the viaduct between him and his; we now discussing this subject. 


audience, 
it, These being obstacles which we consider but few 


foreigners will be able to conquer, the imported article 


ceeds the number of Jews in the United Kingdom. 
But we will mention Austrian Italy, which for its ten or 
twelve thousand co-religionists supports a rabbinical 
college at Padua. It will scarcely be maintained that 
the Jews of the boundless British empire are poorer in 
resources than the handful in the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, or offer less scope to the clergy. We must 
therefore educate our own clergy at home for the same 
reasons as the Germans, French and Italians train it in 
their respective countries. We suppose we are all 
agreed on this point. But then the question arises, 
Why found a special institution for it, when some of the 
existing establishments might be adapted for the pur- 
pose, as, for instance, the Free School or the Jews’ 
Hospital? This certainly is a very important point ; 
and could it be made clear to us that either of these in- 
| stitutions were capable of being fitted for the purpose, 
we should say at once that the foundation of the col- 


t 


| lege was unnecessary, and that the sooner it is closed 


the better. But. in how far either of them is adapted 
for a training school for ministers we have yet to learn. 


ledge to the humbler classes’ of the community whose 
pecuniary means do not allow them to make any ade- 
‘quate compensation for the education of their children’ 


Q | Of the Free School we know that it was founded, as 
Che 4 ty isl} V0 witle, its name implies, to impart sound elementary know- 


| All the bequests made to it, and which form one of its 


principal sources of income, were with the avowed or 
tacit understanding that the interest should be employed 


{for the elementary education of the children of the poor, 


All the annual subscriptions and donations have the 
same object in view. Any portion of the income, 
therefore, devoted to the training of a minister could 
only be diverted from. its original and sole purpose ; 
and we have too high an opinion of the integrity and 
honour of the committee to harbour even for one mo- 
ment the idea of such an unwarrantable course being 
sanctioned. _ In'this view of the case we have entirely 
omitted the consideration of the absence in the Free 
School of the necessary teaching and guiding power 
which alone can form a Jewish theologian ; for we can- 
not entertain so mean a notion of the intelligence of 
the committee as to suppose that in its opinion a young: 
lad who has mastered the elements of Hebrew grammar, 
and is capable of reading some easy rabbinical wor’:— 
and this, we believe, is the extent of theological know- 
ledge imparted to the pupil teachers—has already be- 
‘come a Jewish theologian, qualified to discharge the 
exalted duties of a Jewish minister, These youths pos- 
sess precisely the amount of knowledge fitting them 
for entering with success on the study of Jewish 
theology. But it would be as injurious to them in 
after life, when they should too late discover their 


- dearest, and the dearest in the end the cheapest? The,| deficiencies, as it would be discreditable to the institu- 
foreign minister, however well educated, arrives at too 


tion from which they went forth to make them believe 
that with the scanty Jewish knowledge they now pos- 
sess they are already theologians. Nor have we in this 
view of the case, taken into consideration the impossi- 
bility of successfully combining a free school with a 
school for the training of ministers, even if the com- 
mittee should have at its disposal both the necessary 
funds and an adequate teaching power and guidance, 
It is our firm conviction that, were the attempt made, a 
signal failure in both departments would be the neces- 
sary consequence, and that from causes which we 
should have no difficulty in clearly pointing out, were 
No; let the Free 


It is but with difficulty they struggle along | School steadily pursue its legitimate object, and it will 


be eminently successful. Let it step out of its track, 
and, like the speculator who sacrifices his legitimate 


business, which he understands and for which alone he 
is fitted, it will involve itself in inevitable yet well. 
deserved difficulties, 
Having expatiated so long on the unfitness of the 
Free School fcr a theological seminary, we have no oc- 
casiop to dwell on the disqualification of the sister insti- 
tution for undertaking these duties ; for not only do 
most, if not all, the objections raised against the Free’ 
School becoming a theological college also attach to the 
Jews’ Hospital, but it would, moreover, have to en- 
counter difficulties of itsown. From its constitution, it 
can only receive a limited number of boys, out of whom 
a still more limited number would be found qualified 
for the successful study of Jewish theology, and willing 
to devote themselves to the ministry; and for these 
very few boys it would have, at an enormous expense, 
to engage an efficient teaching staff, and to support 
them for years until they should have completed their 
education. Of course we take it for granted that the 
trust deed would not permit youths not received in the | 
institution to participate in the instruction. We unhe- 
sitatingly declare that every farthing spent by the Jews’ 
Hospital in the theological education of any youthful : 


inmate is so much diverted from its legitimate purpose ; 


and great would be the responsibility of the committee 


which, at the expense of the institution, would under- © 


take the discharge of duties which are as alien to its 
original object as it is incompetent to perform them. 
There being no institution in existence in a position to 


become a theological nursery, it is clear that the foun- 
dation of a college has become necessary. It will be 


seen that all we contend for is the principle. Whether 
the management of the college is satisfactory or not, 
whether the managers are efficient and the officials 
competent, is nought to us in this discussion.. A faulty 
management can be amended, and inefficient officials — 


removed. It is the principle for which we claim the 


sympathy of the community, and it is this which we are 
anxious to impress upon the attention of our co-— 
religionists, © W.ithout college, there is no home-trained 
eficient ministry, and. without this there is no solid : 
foundation for a steady Jewish communal progress, 
But then, will it be asked, what is the good of the 

College School? The chief rabbi, in his address, pubs 


lished last week in these columns, has given the answer. 


It serves the double purpose of supplying funds to the — 
College and of preparing pupils for it. To these 

grounds a third may be added. The College School has 
been established in the interest of those parents who © 


are anxious to give their children an education in a 


public school which shall harmonise secular and reli- 

gious knowledge, which, whilst developing and culti- 
vating the faculties of the pupil, shall not remove him — 
from Jewish ground, shall not impress him with une 
Jewish views, shall not dissociate him from Jewish 
feelings, shall not make of him a good scholar, but a_ 
bad Jew. We might appeal for the correctness of our | 
view to the generation which has grown up under such 
un-Jewish school influences, and inquire in how far the 
community has been benefited by the talents.and scho- 
larship of most of those nursed in the alien atmosphere. 
They found leisure to cultivate every language except 
the Hebrew, to excel in every literature except that of 
their ancestors, to join every movement except any 
tending to benefit their own kindred. In name most 
of them are still Jews, in spirit few, in practice still less, 


Whither these estranged feelings will lead when the 


alienation shall have become intensified in their children, 
whenthe tiess of association now binding them to their 
own shall become altogether loosened, we shrink from 
contemplating. But we prefer, in order to point out 
the consequences of school influence, to make use of 
the account given thereof by a non-Jew, as the charge 
of exaggeration or distortion will not so easily be laid 
at his door. In a very able leader of the “ Christian 
Times,” the causes of the decay of Protestantism in 
France are examined. We copy the portion which 
has reference to our own case, Change the words 
Protestantism, Protestant, Christian, or reformed, into 


Judaism and Jews, and the analogy is self evident. We 
| 
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need hardly say that the parallelism drawn between the 
Jews in England and the Protestants in France only 
bears upon the mutual relation between the religion of 
the minority and that of the majority, and that our quo- 
tation by no means implies an approval of the severe 
terms employed by our contemporary in speaking of 
Roman Catholicism. With this proviso, we now make 
the extract. | 
“ First of all there is a defect of teachers; the chil- 
dren are sent away to Popish schools for want of P1o- 
testant masters to instruct them, and the parents are 
indifferent as to who teaches them, so long as they 
can learn the first elements of secular knowledge. The 
early Christians, in the days of Julian, chose rather to 
teach their little ones at home, so far as they could, and 
this being done, leave them to grow up in a state of 
comparative illiteracy, rather than send them to pagan 
schools, and expose them to the fascinations of the Flo- 
- ralia, and other idolatrous festivities. In those times 
the house of the Christian was a house of prayer, but 
now, in the France of the nineteenth century, in the 
very diocese of Irenzeaus, there are few such habita- 
_ tions, and.the great grandchildren of confessors aban- 
don their offspring with but a feeble struggle, or with 
avowed indifference, to the tutorage of nuns and friars, 
by them to be trained up with earnest assiduity for 
communion .with the Church of Rome. The infant, 
abandoned by a godless parent, thus passes from a home 
where no religious influence was ever felt, to an estab- 
lishment where every inmate is in earnest, and in a few 
_. years turns out a zealous proselyte to the superstition 
which persecuted and slew his ancestors. The parents 
of this child are pleased, rather than otherwise, that he 
has passed into a social circle where there is no con- 
tempt to be apprehended ; but where the rewards of 
”" apostacy may swell his fortune in future life. .Or, 
where the parent has retained some little sense of loy- 
~alty to his faith, and refused to smile upon the efforts 
made to alieniate his child from the communion of the 
reformed, the child, never vigorously guarded against 
‘contamination, and but just prevented from taking his 
- first communion in the mass-house, restrained indeed 
from any formal renegation of his faith, yet never 
guarded against the incitements to apostacy, marries 
with a member of the Church of Rome, becomes parent 
of a Romish family, and ere twenty years have passed 


- away, the old Protestant parentage is buried out of sight 


_and out of mind. Schools, first communions, and mixed 
marriages thus eat away the nominally Protestant popu- 
lation of France ; and _ this rapid, although stealthy, 
retrogression has awakened no alarm, much less pro- 
voked any reaction.” | 


We now ask whether, with such facts staring him in| 


the face, one not in name only, but also in spirit, feel- 
ing and practice a Jew, can withhold his approbation 
from a Jewish school; we now ask whether the chief 
rabbi could have acted otherwise than establish a Jewish 
~ school for'the sake of those parents who wish to guard 
their offspring from the taint they might inhale else- 
where. We finally'ask whether parents impressed with 
the responsibility resting upon them, and anxious to 
preserve their children for their religion, and their re- 
ligion for their children, can send them to any other but 
a Jewish establishment, and, if a public school, to any 
_ Other save that founded to meet the emergency. 


THE WestMINsteR Jews’ Free Scuoor, Greexk- 
STREET, Sono.—We learn from the ‘‘ Builder” that 
the alterations in this school are carried out under the 
Superintendence of Mr. H. H. Collins, architect, The 
lowest tender, and conseqnently accepted, was that of 
Mr. Brunning ; it is for £700. ) 


Tne Projectep Boarp or Guarptans.—The fol- 
lowing resoluiions were passed at the committee meeting 
of the Great Synagogue on the 12th Jan. We sincerely 
hope that a meeting determined to carry out this project 
will soon take place, and that all will strive to effect so/} 
desirable an object :—It is deemed advisable that a con- 
joint Board of Guardians be appointed to relieve the 
strange and foreign poor. ‘That a copy of the fore- 
‘going resolution be transmitted to the president of the 
-Hambro’ and New Synagogues, requesting that their 

hon. officers will meet the hon. officers of this syna- 
gogue as early as possible, to confer on the matter. 

| 


jin your very valuable journal, | 


SUSSEX HALL. | 
On Thursday evening last, Mr. Richard Boyle, M.A., 
professor of elocution, delivered at this institution a 
very instructive and interesting lecture on the tragedy of 
“ Othello.” We have long believed it difficult, if not 
almost impossible, for a lecturer to devise a new mode 
of treating the plays of our bard of Avon. We have 
had verbatim readings by eminent actors and actresses, 
dry lectures upon disputed passages, learned annotations 
upon supposed interpolations, We have heard com- 
mentators argue npon the genius, the philosophy, and the: 
historical accuracy of his plays. . We have read all! that 
Schlegel, Ulrick, Tieck, Johnson, Coleridge, and Hazlitt 
have written. In fact, we have even had the patience 
to listen to lecturers, whe have not only questioned the 
authenticity of his plays, but who have seriously denied 
them to be the work of any one single individual, much 
more of a Shakspeare, who, as Ben Johnson says, had 
little knowledge of Latin, and less of Greek ; and who 
could not, therefore, be supposed to have possessed 
such a profound and extensive acquaintance with his- 
tory, philosophy, and theology, with antiquarian, po- 
litical, and social science, as is displayed in every one of 
the plays. However, we must say that, in the manner 
in which Mr. Boyle handled the play of. ‘* Othello,” 
though perhaps there was little novelty in his matter, | 
there was nevertheless something very unusually agree- 
able in his mode of treating the subject. His are not} 
dry, unimpassioned, dogmatic treatises;. neither are 
they uninterrupted readings, similar to those which have 
of late years been so fashionable. They are a happy 


illustrations with introductory and explanatory com- 
ments, which presents a tout ensemble most acceptable to 
the imagination and intellect of the audience. After 
having defined the true meaning of the word “ genius,” 
Mr. Boyle defended Shakspeare’s claim to be called the 


the plots of all his plays are taken either from Italian 
novelists or from antiquated historians. The character 
he gave of Iago proved him to be truthfully in the lan- 
guage of Coleridge, ‘fa being next to devil, only not 
quite devil.” The lecturer was listened to by a highly 
respectable and attentive audience. = = | | 
On Friday evening last the Rev. B. Abrahams; B.A., 
delivered his second and concluding lecture on the Mac- 
cabees, It was one of the most interesting and in-. 
structive ever delivered in the hall. The facts weré 
well selected and ‘joined, but what gave the lecture its 
particular value were the comments upon them, and the 
important lessons drawn from the events. The occur- 
rences which gave rise to the physical struggle under the. 
Maccabees bear great resemblance to the spiritual con- 
test in which the community is now engaged. We too 
have our Menelauses, our Jasons, our Alcymuses, who, 
dazzled by the show and pageant around, and disregard- 
ing Judah’s great mission, incessantly strive: to merge 
their separating particularity into the surrounding 
generality. Among us, too, those who are looked up to 
set the destructive example, whilst the resistance pro-: 
ceeds from those who are generally guided. Among us, 
too, it is customary to curry favour with the stranger, 
and to sneer at ourown. Among. us, too, principle is 
sacrificed to expediency. But among us, tuo, a Mac- 
cabee will arise; amoung us, too, Judaism will at. last 
conquer, expelling from its midst all that is incompatible 
with its heavenly mission. 


SABBATTAI ZEBEE AND HIS FAMILY, 
70 THE EDITOR UF JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

20, Bevis-marks, E. C., London, 

| §ir,—In your able leader of last week, with the 
contents of which I fully agree, you mention Sabbattai 
Zebee having been an adventurer of Salonica. Allow 
me to state that he was not of Salonica. This 
was the birthplace of his mother; his birthplace, how- 
ever, and the scene of his activity was Smyrna, which 
saw this star rise and fall. It may not be uninteresting 
to state the course his nearest relations adopted. His 
eldest brother embraced Christianity at Venice. His 
first wife also embraced Christianity at Venice, and 
united herself with a Christian. His second wite em- 
braced Mahometanism at Constantinople, and married a 
Mussulman, himself an apostate. His third wife mar- 
ried a Turk of Constantinople of high rank, and fol- 
lowing the example set by Sabbattai Zebee himse:f, em- 
braced also Mahometaniem ; and all this during 
Sabbattai’s lifetime. Sabbattai Zebee himself deserted 
the nation whose redeemer he solemnly declared himself 
to be at Constantinople, where he also embraced Ma- 
hometanism. 

Trusting that you will find acorner for these remarks 


I remain, dear Sir, your obedient servant, | : 
N. E. D. Zimmer, 


LiverPooLt.—At a meeting of the executive of the 
Liverpool Jerusalem Society, held on the 10th inst., the 
Rev. D. M. Isaacs in the chair, a statement was pre- 
sented of the proceedings of the past year. It was re- 


solved: That the sum of £30 be transmitted to Sir 
Moses Montefiore, Bart., for the congregations of Peru- 
shim, Hollanders, aud Germans resident in the holy city. 
This society has, during the past year, forwarded £60 


to the Holy Land. 


mingling of the two ; a uniting the several elocutionary | 


genius of the British isles, notwithstanding the fact that | 


‘| committee. 


Turspay last was a grand day in the pros : 
Lodge of Israel, meeting at Br. Seyd’s beautiful ma- _ 
sonic hall, 39, Finsbury-square. On it were installed 
the worshipful master elect, Br. Marcus W. Morris, and 
a very handsome jewel presented to the P. M. Br. Joseph 
Isaacs. The W. M., in presenting the jewel, expressed 
in a suitable address the sense which the brethren en- 
tertained of the high merits of the P. M., the reply of 
the latter being characterised by his usual eloquence. 
The festive occasion was celebrated by a sumptuous 
banquet (prepared by Silver, the confectioner), which 
was partaken of not only by a considerable number of 
brethren, but also by about twenty visitors, among whom 
were noticed, Br. Charles Isaacs, Prov. Grand Secretary 

of Kent, and Capt. Rhoads, of the 11th Hussars. 
Grace having been said by Br. Isaacs, of Bath, the 
usual loyal toasts proposed, and donations to the bene- 
volent fund announced, the health of the visitors was 
given by the chair, which was responded to. by Br. 
Phillips, W, M. of the Lodge of Joppa. From the ad-— 
dress of the W. M. it appeared that one of the visitors 
was a member of the Grand Lodge of Turkey. The 
P. M., Br. Isaacs, then proposed the health of the W. 
M., Br. Morris, eloquently dwelling upon the harmony | 
which masonry established between persons of all races — 
and creeds, as exemplified by the unanimous election of 
Br. Morris, a Christian, in a lodge most members of 
which were Jews. The W.M. having replied, and 
several other toasts been proposed, the brethren sepa- — 
The following is the inscription on the jewel :— | 
‘* Presented by the Members of the Lodge of Israel 


esteem and appreciation of his zealous, energetic, and 


| valuable services as Worshipful Master during the past * 


The jewel was designed and manufactured by Br. 

Joseph Raphael, of St. Jamea’-place ; it contains dia-— 
monds and rubies of the finest water, set in the purest’ 


gold, and is said to be worth nearly £50. 


CuristrANs, Beware or Jewish Converts.—We 
have more than once commented on the unseemly zeal 
displayed by the King of Prussia in the work of prose- — 
lytism among the Jews, and the favoars heaped upon 

Jewish converts. One of those favourites petted and . 
fondled by this conversionist monarch was Dr. Stahl, | 
a man eminent for learning, of Jewish descent, who 

saw fit to nmbrace Christianity. We will not be so un- 
‘charitable as to charge the doctor with nothingarianism 
or hypocrisy. For aught we know his Christianity may — 


doubted as long as the slightest worldly advantage can — 
be obtained by baptism. — Still to us it is clear that a 
man whose spiritual cravings cannot be’ satisfied by the 
simplicity and directness of Judaism in its relation to 
God, must be dppressed by a sickly sentimentality, © 


lay hold of Christlanity as a powerful acid will even of | 

precious metal. His mind will resolve it, and forma ~ 
compound of its own. The acid and the metal cannot 
co-exist without both altering their character. This . 
has again very lately been. proved by the conduct of the 
doctor,-who, more Christian than his royal patron him- | 
self, has Jately sent in his resignation to the supreme 


ecclesiastical council, of which he was a member, 


cause his Lutheran Christianity was offended by the 
Evangelical Alliance at Berlin promoted by the king, — 
and which, consisting as it did of members of various 
Christian denominations, was obvionsly based upon the 
principle of: religious liberty. . How bitter must. be the 
disappointment of those who considered his conversion 
as a triumph of what they deemed Christian truth, when 
he is declared by the very ‘Christian Times” as “ lost 
to the evangelical church.” Christians, beware of Jews 
ish converts ! They are either Nothingarians, hypocrites, 
or men with a strong squint in the mental powers subject - 
to an unnatural enlargement or contraction of the heart. . 
The Jew with the right vision and the proper feeling can 
never desert his religion. | ans 


Orrensacu.—The Hebrew teachers of Hesse met 
here in convention, to devise means for the improve-. 
ment of religious schools. The rabbis Aub, Form- 
stecher, Lewyson, Mannheimer, ‘Ottensoser, and Stein, — 
and the presidents of the different, congregations of 
Hesse were present as invited, guests, Among other 
subjects the following is most important. It was 
resolved to memorialise government on these points :— 
1. The Hebrew religious school should be placed on an 
equal footing with other public schools, and the attend- 
ance should be made obligatory. 2. Every congrega- 
tion should be obliged to support such a school. — 3. 
The appointment of teachers should be left to a general 
4. The teachers\ should be appointed 
during good behaviour, 5. The salary should be no 
less than 200 guilders per annum. 6. None sball be 
a»pointed until he is examined in the general course 
of studies of the teacher, and especially in the Hebrew 
language and catechism by Hebrew examiners. 7. The 
inspection of the school should be left to the rabbi and 
other officers appointed for it. Visitors and the inha- 
bitants of this city manifested much interest im the - 
debates of the convention. | 


to Br. Joseph M. Isaacs, P. M., as a token of their — 


be sincere, although such sincerity will always be _ 


morbid feelings, and a warped understanding. He will 
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THE JEWISH GHRONIGLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


[JanuaRy 15, 1868 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND 'fHE ESTIMATE 
OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE BY CHRIS- 
_ TIAN AUTHORS. 
“0 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sia,7-Having been asked by one of your cor- 
respondents the reason why I preferred the Jewish in- 
terpretation of the Scriptural passages I quoted in my: 
former letters, allow me, before I further proceed with 
those en in the Jewish spirit to say a few words 
in reply. 
of Jewish commentators does not 


rest upon doctrinal grounds, but upon a purely scientific 


basis. Philology, the study of languages, is a science, 


and in order to arrive at the true interpretation of the 


so-called Old Testament Scriptures, which were unques- 
tionably composed in Hebrew, we must he well acquainted 
with that language, its etymology, its syntex, its idiom 


and its genius, After having thus attained the ability 
of rendering justice to the- original passages in their) 
detached form, it behoves the candid and impartial} 


translator to examine whether the translation of the 


passage in question is in harmony with the context.) 


And here lies'the fault of the authorised version, which 
may be proyed jn instances innumerable. A few I 


have already pointed out, and I shall, if the public takes 
an interest in such investigation, continue with many 
. Meanwhile, as the study of Hebrew among us has 
lately got so much out of fashion, and remembering the 


trite adage of an eloquent’ transatlantic lecturer, * If 
you wish to excite the admiration of your Jewish 


: brethren for anything, you must.first obtain the appro- 


bation of your Christian neighbours,” permit me to 


- quote from high Christian authorities some passages in 


reference to the superiority of the Hebrewlanguage. | 


In the Plurality. of Worlds,” a famous work by 


a great Christian author, the following passage oc- 


curs in Letter X., on Scripture Philosophy. © After 


showing that the narrative of the creation in the Old 
Testamont “ will be found. to convey the sublimest 


| - jdea of God,” and the most efficient way to remove in- 
- fidelity, the author says, “* For this purpose I , would) 


recommend a close and serious attention to the study of 
the Hebrew language. It has been a stigma upon our 


modern divines that so few of them have paid any at- 
tention to the genius and philosophy of this sacred 
- Janguage. That odium is perhaps gradually wearing | 
away, and the study of oriental literature is now greatly | 
‘upon the increase. It must be a disgrace to any mi- 

- nister of religion, that he can read and admire the loose 


and licentious works of Horace, and of other heathen 


poets, and yet not be able to read a line of Hebrew ; 
_ and more especially as the knowledge of it may be so 
easily acquired,” far 


‘Now if this is well spoken in reference to Christian mi- 
nisters, what shall we Jews say of Jewish ministers who 


~ areignorant of Hebrew? I know, many kind and be- 
-nevolent friends; who look upon our educational es-. 


tablishments as the acme of perfection, think that 
Hebrew meets with full justice therein; some even 


think with too much justice. To them especially I re- 
commend the perusal of these extracts from high 


Christian sources. 


Pardon this slight digression. I must continue— | 
‘* A mind that is constantly turning over the pages of}ated? Why, sir, from the fact of our Jewish masters 


the Hebrew lexicon, and which has a taste for the sub- 


- Jime and beautiful in the works of nature, will have the 
finest opportunities afforded of having that taste amply 


gratified, and in a way that will give increasing evi- 


dence of the grandeur and divinity of the sacred volume. 
Another advantage resulting from this study, and which 


is not sufficiently attended to, is, that very few persons 
who are well grounded in this language become. the 
votaries of infidelity. To preserve the mind from spe- 
culative doubts—to enlarge its views of the harmony 


of sAcRED TRUTH, and to.afford satisfaction and delight 
” jn connection with all the important discoveries of divine 


revelation, are some of the advantages attendant even 
upon a partial acquaintance with this language. The 
more-enlarged the knowledge, the greater evidence will 
be afforded of the truth and inspiration of the word of 
God. This undoubtedly must be connected with the 
disposition : for men of the greatest minds, and. of the 


most enlarged acquaintance with human knowledge, 


must read the Bible to be taught, and not as teachers, 
To its authority we must submit, otherwise the finest 
intellect will not gain that accession of knowledge 
which we observe to be the general result of an ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew language.” _ 

Such, my Hebrew friends, is the testimony of one of 


_ our greatest. Anglo-Christian authors. 


In conclusion, allow. me to quote, for the perusal of 
the lovers of Hebrew, a note from Sir William Jones, 
the great orientalist— 

“‘T recommend the Hebrew chiefly on this consi- 
deration, because the language is in itself instructive ; 


its words give us light into things, in a manner different 


‘from those of any other Janguags in the world; and 
this, beyond all other arguments, convinces me of its di- 
vine original. I will give you some examples :—the 
word * clothe,’ in Latin ‘ vestio,’ in Greek ‘ eduo,’ gives 
us no instruction ; but the Hebrew (3, LaBaSh, ‘ to 
clothe,’ comprehends the idea of (3; BeSH, ‘ shame’ 


the 5 prefixed, it is ‘ for,’ or ‘ on account of, shame ;’ #0) 
the term not only stands for the thing, as in other lan- 
guages, but gives us the reason of the thing; it refers. 
us to the moral history and origin of clothing; and all 
this in three letters. The English word ‘hail,’ in Latin 
‘ grando, in Greek ‘ chalaxa,’ gives us no information 
about the nature of the thing; but if we take the word 
"5, BaRaD in Hebrew, as we tovk LaBaSH, it re- 
solves into 9j—%, which signifies ‘in descensu,’ and 
so describes to us the physiological formation of hail; 
which, as philosophers agree, is first formed into drops 
of rain, and, as it falls, is frozen into hail.” ce 
Trusting that this appeal may Jead to a better ap- 
preciation of the knowledge of Hebrew in our own 
community, 
sa I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, _ 
JEWISH TALENT, | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Edinburgh, 10th Jan., 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I observe that you state in your number 
of the 1st inst. that the Durham University, following 
in the track of that of Oxford, will also admit for exa- 
‘mination persons not members of its body, and you 
express your firm belief that the Jewish candidate will 
be as well prepared to run the race of scientific compe- 
tition as his Gentile fellow student. You wil! perhaps 
allow me to give a practical: proof of the justice of these 
views by stating that in the university of Edinburgh, 
where no bar exists toa candidate on the ground of 
religion, cases have occurred in which the Jewish com- 
petitor has carried off the highest prize in the scientific 
‘You will find in the official ** List of Honours ” 
awarded in the several faculties and classes of Edin- 
burgh University, for session 1849, the name of “S. 
H. Salom, Mid Lothian,” on whom the Straton -gold 
medal, the highest honour attainable by a student, was 


conferred for his pre-eminence in the natural philosophy | 


Surely it is not unreasonable to expect that what has 
already taken place in so celebrated a university as 
Edinburgh may be repeated under the same circum-: 
stances in the sister seats of learning and science in the 


south, 

am, dear, Sit, yours truly, 
THE JEWISH CIGAR MANUFACTURERS’ | 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. — 
Sir,—Being one of the unfortunate class whose case 
is, I am constrained to say, misrepresented by your cor- 
respondent ‘‘ A.,” I have taken the liberty to disabuse 
the mind of the public on this subject, and exhibit the 
injustice and the growing evil the Jewish masters are 
inflicting on the London congregations. Yon must be 
fully aware, sir, that the applications for relief by 


foreigners (especially Dutch) have, within the last few} 


years, bee very much on the increase, and are likely to 
be still greater if the present system of the masters 1s | 
persevered in. 


The question naturally arises, how is this evil origin- 


having introduced and: fostered the sweating system, 
The masters being unable to procure. English workmen 
(whose wages do not average 20s. per week) to submit 
tothe lowering of wages, resort to the practice of tra- 
velling to Holland and other parts of the continent, and, 
exaggerating the state of the cigar trade in England, 
fill the poor Dutchmen’s minds with buoyant hopcs of 
high wages. Arriving in a strange land with their 


wives and families they too soon discover that not only, 


have they been duped but are as badly off as they were 
in their own ‘country. Your correspondent wishes the 
public to be impressed with the idea that the workmen 
have struck, but, sir, the contrary is the truth, for the 
Jewish masters, taking advantage of the depressed con- 
dition of trade, have entered into an agreément to 
employ no workmen but those who will agree to work 
for half the present low prices. This, sir, is the giant 
evil against which we are struggling. It is for resisting 
this evil, that will, if accomplished, reduce us to beggary 
and degradation, and for which, at the present time, we 
are undergoing so much. privation—it is for resisting this 
evil that we receive a little support from our more for- 
tunate fellow workmen, and from a few of the public 
‘who are aware of our Critical position. 

Trusting you will insert this letter, both as a means 
of vindicating the position of the Jewish cigar makers 
and greatly reducing Jewish pauperism, 

I remain, yours obediently, | 
An Oppressep Cigar MAKER. 


[We have no wish to mix ourselves up in the dispute 


between master and workman, nor to examine who is in|’ 


the right and who isin the wrong. Whatever the cause of 
| the strike may be, we feel deeply for the unemployed, and 
are most anxious to mitigate their deprivations. But 
hecause we deeply sympathise with them, we ask “ An 
Oppressed Cigar Maker” and his whole class to consider 
whether the method adopted is likely to lead to a fa- 
vourable result. ‘* An Oppressed Cigar Maker” him- 


(whence the English ‘ bashful’ and‘ abash’), and, with 


| self admits that the cigar trade is depressed, that is to | 


say, there is no or little sale for the goods manufac- 
tured. A temptation must therefore be held out to 
buyers in the shape of reduced prices ; and this, we 
suppose the masters conceive, can only be effected by a 
reduction in wages. Whether unprincipled masters 
carry this reduction too far, we of course cannot judge. 
But it is clear that in proportion as the intercourse with 
nations increases, and the facilities for travelling aug- 
ment, the influx of foreign workmen, whose wants we 
understand are less than those of their Boglish col- © 
leagues, will likewise increase, and the places of the 


| English workmen on the strike will be easily supplied. 


Let “An Oppressed Cigar Maker” further consider 
that, as we understand, cigaf making is a trade which 
is easily acquired, requires little skill either 
manual or mental, and no considerable bodily ex- 
ertion. The iess the difficulties of a busi- 
ness, the larger naturally the number. of appli- 
cants, which, according to the laws of demand and 
supply, alone is sufficient to overstock this particular 


{labour market, and consequently to depress the wages. 


This is a necessary consequence of a well-ascertained 
law of nature, which it is beyond human power to set. 

aside, As well might the merchant during a panic ac- 

cuse the bankers of hard-heartedness and. combination 
for exacting from him for good bills a very high discount, 
or compelling him to resort to forced sales when his. 
goods will hardly fetch the third part of their real value, 
as the workman oppose the reduction of wages when 
trade is depressed, and the number of workmen large. 
What advice to give we really do not know. But this 
we know, that ‘* Ai Oppressed Cigar Maker.” and his 


class will not attain their object by the means employed. 


Their case is one of those which form one of the num- 
ber of great social problems which the wisdom of the. 
age has to solve. We deeply commiserate the position 
of the Jewish cigar makers on the strike, but we are 
convinced the strike will not improve their situation. — 
Ed. J. C. 


Biocraruy or tHe Rey. Jony Oxter.—We have 


| been advised that it is the intention of the son of the 


above lamented divine to publish the biograpby of his — 


father. We hazard nothing in saying that so highly 
Interesting a publication will meet with a ready sale 


amongst Israelites of the United States. The Rev. — 


| Mr. Oxlee opposed, single-handed, but with the most — 


powerful effect, the whole conversion society. He did 
not enter the battle-field unarmed, but with the best — 
weapons to conquer,—God’s law and our time-honoured 
commentaries. He fought—he conquered: The Is- 


| raelites throughout the world owe a debt of gratitude to 
| the divine of another faith who spent the best part of 


his life to become conversant with Hebrew law; wko ne 
studied the Talmud and kindred learned works for the 
sole purpose of familiarising himself with their laws, 


their probity, their past chequered condition, aud their 


future glorious prospects. In short, no Israelite who 


‘wishes. to be informed what the refined mind—the | 


sound scholar—thinks of his religion should be without. 
the biography of the late Rev. John Oxlee.—Jenish 
Dearn or a CuAracter.—We had some years ago 
to report the death of an individual, at Dublin, who 


saved and saved all his life time, and hardly permitted 


himself the necessaries of life, in fact, led the wretched 
life of a miser, in order to bequeath at his death the 
hoarded wealth to various charitable institutions. We 
have now to record the demise of an individual at Paris 
the counterpart in every respect of his co-religionist in 
the Irish capital. Samuel, the shoemaker, was the name 
of the obscure, poor, and charitable person whose vir- 
tues the chief rabbi commemorated in a sermon. 
Samuel, theshoemaker, was simple-minded and ignorant, 


and even uncouth, but full of faith, and burnidg with 


philanthropy. Living on very, very little, poor as he 
was, he had yet to spare for others poorer than himself, 
and was indefatigable in his exertions for them. He 
never reasoned, he only acted, and boldly asked of 
others more affluent than himself what he could not 
supply. “Traits of character are told of this charitable 
beggar which are truly affecting, and which strike the | 
more from their contrast with the habits of modern 
civilisation. When the fruit season came in Samuel 
had always to spare a few pence, with which he bought 
cherries, in order to bring them to sick or confined 
women, or to give them away to children, whom he 
thus made say 43°J1W, the prayer prescribed for the 
Israelite before partaking of the new fruit. When his 
wife was alive another woman came to see heron the 
Sabbath ; poor Samuel regretted exceedingly that he had 
nothing to offer to the visitor, but yet he had something. 
He would present her with a few flowers, and could 
offer up a prayer for her. He died in the asylum for 
old people, Kue Picpus. More than 500 persons fol- — 
lowed the remains of the pauper to the grave. 
BELGRADE, SERVIA,—~There are about 1,000 Jewish 
families resident in this city. They are for the most 
part Sephardim, and speak Judeo-Spanish or Servian. 
Thenumber of German and Polish Jewish families isabout 
twenty. Semlin, on Austrian territory, opposite Bel- 
grade, from which it is separated by the Danube, has 
about the same number of Jewish inhabitants. In the 
rest of Servia there are only a few scattered Jewish 
families resident. 
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what they are about to do.. 


. with advantage, attract the notice, and engage the par- 


-. noble qualities, is yet thoughtless; he acts from mere 


‘Tanvary 16, 1858.) 
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LESSONS: OR, TRUE PIETY AS 
TAUGHT BY THE RABBIS. 


Tus Patn or THE Upricur. 
EXPLANATORY REMARKS.—CAUTION, 


Now I hope that the reader is convinced that the : 
science of true piety is worthy of. his earnest attention. 
Whatever be his position in life, this is the science which 

will teach him how to live happily. It will console 
him in the hour of grief,-add serenity to his joy, de- 
prive death of its terrors, and the grave of its horrors. 
+‘ Well now,” says the reader, 
this is twentieth time since P. M. G. has in the course 
of his few articles spoken interminably about the ines- 
timable boons conferred by true piety—all that he says 
is very true; but I am anxious to come to the subject 
itself, to hear what the science is, whether its principles 
be practical or chimerical.” ‘chen? 

This is the very thing, dear reader, which your hum- 

ble servant was anxious to hear. The principles which 
J contend for are pre-eminently practical. As the sci- 
- ence of true piety treats of the proper regulation of our 
motives of action, it may not be amiss to say a few 
- words concerning what these motives generally are. 
Our views will best. be expressed by a quotation 
from Paley (‘* Moral and Political Philosophy,” book 1, 
- That acute observer of human nature says:— 
_ Mankind act more from habit than reflection. It 
~ is only on few and great occasions that men deliberate 
at all: on fewer still that they institute anything like a 
~ regular inquiry into the moral rectitude or depravity of 
If we are in so great a 
degree passive under our habits, where, it may be asked, 
is the exercise of virtue, the guilt of vice, or any use of 
‘moral and religious knowledge. I. answer, In the 
_ forming and contracting of those habits ; and hence re- 
sults a rule of life of considerable importance, viz., that 
many things are to be done, and abstained from solely 
for the sake of habit...... E. ¢.,—a man has been 
brought up from his infancy with a-dread of lying. An 
occasion presents itself where, at the expense of a little 
veracity, he may divert his company, set off his own wit 


SABBAT 


_tiality of all about him. This is not a small temptation. 
And when he looks at the other side of the question, he 
gees no mischief that can ensue from this liberty, no 

slander of any man’s reputation, no prejudice likely to 

rise to any man’s interest. Were there nothing further 
to be considered, it would be difficult to show why a 
‘man under such circumstances might not indulge his 
humour. But when he reflects that his scruples about 


lying. have ntherto preserved -him free from. this vice 
. that occasions like the present will return, where the | 


inducement may be equally strong, but the indulgence 
“much less innocent; that his scruples will wear away. 
by a few transgressions, and leave him subject to one of 
the meanest and most pernicious of all bad habits, a 
habit of lying whenever it will serve his turn; when all 
this, I say, is considered, a wise man will forego the 
present, or a much greater pleasure, rather than lay the 
foundations of a character so vicious and contemptible. 
yee Men Man is a bundle of habits. There are habits of 
industry, attention, vigilance, advertency —of a prompt 
obedience to the judgment, or of yielding to the first im- 
pulse of passion, Fc.” 
~ Those concluding words which we have marked as 
emphatieal-convey the idea which the Rabbi M. H. 
Luzzato intends to convey by what he terms ‘‘the 
habit of caution.” Nothing can be more just than the 
above remarks concerning the power of habits, and the 
first step in properly spending our lives is, to form the 
habit of caution, that is, the habit of resisting impulse 
and promptly obeying judgment, It is the want of this 
habit which causes people to commit the greatest num- 
‘ber of their faulis. If we were to go into the haunts 
of vice and trace the history of the hopelessly lost, we 
would find that many there are of naturally good: dispo- 
sitions and of acquirements by no means despicable. 
The wild young man, although endowed with many 


impulse. Were he but to think one moment before he 
acts, he has sufficient good sense to form a correct judg- 
ment—were he even now to begin to think, there might 
vet be room for hope. But he ni// not think. People 
begin by following impulse, once, twice, or three times, 
till they form the habit of -following impulse, then they 
blindly follow the habits so formed. First the casino 
was entered, because it attracted for the moment; this 
occurred several times, until it became a habit, and that 
habit has been blindly followed. The folly of this 
course is beautifully described by our author: ‘*Who- 
ever walks about in the world without refléction, is like 
a man who, when walking on the brink of a river, closes 
his eyes; such a person is, by his-own wilful act, ex- 
posed to the greatest danger.’ That this habit of fol- 
lowing impulse without looking to consequences is the 
bane of society in our days may be seen by anyone who 
will open his eyes; that it was so in ancient times may 
easily be shown. ‘* The prophet Jeremiah bitterly com-. 
plained of the men in his age because they were affected 
with this disease...... [hat prophet exclaims: ‘ Every 
one turned to his course as the horse rusheth into the 


blind habit without re 
their acts." 
We perceive that our friend, Mr. Common Sense; 
looks as if he has something to say. We must pause 
to hear him. | 


Mr. Common Sense. It strikes me that you are argu- 
ing against yourself. You want to persuade me that |] 
shall always be thinking about the consequences of my 
acts before I perform them. Yet, in the same breath, 
you quote Paley, who says that “‘ Man isa bundle of 


flecting upon the consequences of 


“1 know all about that; } habits ;” you further favour us with the benefit of your 


Own views concerning the present times, and with those 
of the author concerning ancient times. From these it 
appears that in all times, ancient, as well as modern, 
mankind were in the habit of following impulse without 
thinking. It seems, according to this, that thoughtless- 
ness is a part of human nature. Now I admit all that 


tempt that in which so many before me have failed. It 
is vain to strive against our own nature. 

P.M. G. I think it will not be difficult to show that 
in reference to certain matters people have at all been ex- 
tremely careful. J need scarcely mention that I allude 
to matters of business. Come to the stock exchange. 
The men who enter the arena of bears and bulls are formed 


| of flesh and blood like other mortals; yet thoughtless- 


ness appears to be no part of their nature, To judge 
from their business transactions, the very essence of their 


of every operation. Were anyone of them to act other- 
“wise, inevitable ruin would soon overtake him. . The 
same remarks may be applied to any branch of trade. 
You will find tradespeople in general, nearly all prosper- 
ous tradespeople, extremely careful. They take good 
care to acquaint themselves with the state of the market, 
with the demand for the particular class of goods, the 
probable price which will be paid, and every other ne- 
cessary item, before they invest their money in the pur- 
chase of such article. To judge from the way people 
in general transact business, we should come to the con- 
clusion that man is avery thoughtful and cautious 
C.S. It certainly does appear that people can be 
thoughtful when their pecuniary affairs are concerned, 
yet, as you admit, they are extremely thoughtless in 
what concerns their moral welfare. I would like to 
understand how it is that men who are very sensible in 
other matters are yet so foolish in that which is the most 
important of all, ir the- proper control of their. own 
conduct, They do things which must lead to ruin, and 
they must know it, yet they will notthink,. 
P. M. G. The cause is to be traced in the power 
which the evil inclinations have over the heart, in the 
language of our author, ‘* This is the deception by 
which Satan misleads... He presses his service hard 
upon the hearts of men, that they may have no leisure 
to think. For he knows well that were people only to 


| 


that repentance would become continually stronger 
until it would lead to effectual amendment. Therefore 
he adopts the plan of the wicked Pharaoh, who said, 
Let the labour press more heavily upon the men.’ . His 
object being that they shall have no leisure to take into 
consideration any plan of resistance; he, therefore, di- 
verted their minds from all reflection by loading them 
with incessant labour. ‘This is the very plan adopted 
by Satan, who is an experienced warrior, well skilled in 

C.S. If Ican only succeed by outwitting the old 
gentleman you mentioned I am afraid I have but a poor 
chance. 
P.M. G. What you say might be true if man were 
not a free agent ; but nothing is more clearly insisted 
upon in Scripture than the fact that man can prevail 
over inclination, provided he resolves'to do so. ‘* Sin 
lieth at the door, and unto thee shall be his desire, but 
thou' shalt rule over him.” (Gen. iv. 7.) This clearly 
implies that it is difficult to rule over sin, yet by no 
means impossible. ‘* Behold I have placed before you 
this day life and good, death and evil.” (Deut. xxx. 
15.) And many more passages to the same effect might 
be quoted; from all which it is evident that whoever 
really has the will has the power to resist impulse, and 
to follow promptly the counsel of his better judg- 
ment. 

C. S. Although it is true that it is not’ absolutely 
impossible to form the habit of reflection, yet you must 
admit that it is. very diffieult.. Consider how many 
things we have to do each day ; how liable we are to be 
continually thrown off our guard. Even when we do 
reflect how apt we are to be misled. The difficulties 
are truly formidable. | 

P. M. G. This is the’'very fact which I wished to 
bring home to your understanding. The difficulties are 
indeed great, therefore your attention must always be 
directed to the subject, you must never forget the neces- 
sity of reflecting upoa the consequences of your acts, 
so as to do only that which will lead to good results. 
But, on the other hand, you must not despair of suc- 
cess, If the difficulties are great your means of over- 
coming them are still greater. You are not entirely left 


battle,’ meaning thereby that. they incessantly followed 


ge 


to your. own unaided exertions, These exertions are 


you say concerning the folly of thoughtlessness ; but} 


you will never persuade me to be so foolish as to at-/ aection upon consequences will become a habit, and 


‘need we apprehend errors o 


composition appears to be forethought. They calculate | 
at-every step; they carefully weigh the probable results | 


think, they would at once begin to repent of their ways ;” 


indeed indispensable ; Unless you resolve 0 inake a stend 
against inclination you will surely fall; bat, on the 


other hand, if you earnestly try to resist, you will re- 


ceive support from above. God helps those who hel 
themselves, This common proverb is strictly trie in — 
spiritual matters. Our Father in heaven is not an un- 
concerned spectator of the struggles of those who 
honestly labour to do their duty. ‘ The Lord searcheth 
all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts ; if thou seek him he will enable thee to find 
him ; but if thou forsake him he will cast thee off for 
ever.” (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) He only casts off those 
who forsake him, those who are indifferent to his ser- 
vice, those who never make any sacrifice for the sake of 
obedience to his will. But he is at hand to those who 
seek him ; all that is necessary is that they shall seek 
him earnestly, that they shall sincerely and truly resolve - 
to obey his will in all things, then the way will be cleared, 
every obstacle will be removed ; after the first few days 


it will then be as easy as any other of our habits. Nor 
judgment, if we sincerely 
endeavour to guide ourselves by the Divine precepts, he 
who framed those precepts will not permit us to go 
astiay, the truth will spontaneously suggest itself to 
those who earnestly long for nothing but truth. “And | 
thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is 
the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to ‘he right and 
when ye turn to the left.” (Isaiah xxx. 21.) P as, 


Spain.—We translate from the ‘* Univers Israelite ” 
the following: “ Our eminent co-religionist, M. Car-— 
vallo, chief engineer of the southern railways, having 
been called to Spain in order to fill the office of director 
of the royal company for the canalisation of the Ebro, 
has been for some time in the country formerly inhabited 
by the glorious tribes of Israel, and which raises in us — 
so many beautiful and melancholy reminiscences. Ina — 
letter with which M. Carvallo has honoured us we read: _ 
the subjoined passage: ‘ We left Narbonne a few days 
after having buried, with our own hands, and 3 
the last. duties to our excellent and respected friend 
Madlle. Esther Cavaillon, the last daughter of her race, 
having been the only one left to deplore the past 
splendour of the tribe of Narbonne. She often ex- 
pressed the wish, during our stay here, to repose by the 
side of her fathers. She dreaded for her last moments 
the attempts and the torments of an ardent proselytism. 
She attached a religious importance to not being buried | 
far from the children of her people. She, therefore, 
had long ago had a place made ready for her near the 
tomb of her father, in a grove reserved for this purpose — 
|in an aricient estate of the family. We entered Spain © 
towards the close of last January. I need hardly tell 
you that I loudly proclaimed our faith, our religion, our 
God. Public prayer every Friday evening, the Sah- 


batic rest, the celebration of the festivals, that of the 


great fast day, bear public testimony to our faith. It 
is but fair to add that I have not experienced the | 
slightest difficulty or inconvenience. Our co-religionists 
entering Spain would do much better to proclaim aloud 
their religion than to conceal it and make a mystery of 
it. It does not appear to me that thére exists in the © 
Spanish minds more religious prejudices than there are — 
in most of the departments of our beautiful and mueh ~ 
beloved country.’” So far the letter, on, which the 
editor makes the following remarks: ‘ M. Carvallo is 
called to render great services to Spain; he is charged 
with carrying out a colossal work, the cazalisation of 
the Ebro, the dream of Charles ILI. Providence has 
perhaps chosen him to reopen to our co-religionists the 
country in which thé remains of our fathers rest, and - 
which is impressed with the stamp of their lives, efforts, 
works, and genius,” 


Darmstapt.—At the almost unanimous wish of the 
congregation an organ has been’ procured: for the syna- 
gogue, the approbation of the rabbis of Mayence, Of- 
fenbach, and Giessen having been previously obtained. 
The other reforms introduced in the worship are that _ 
the Haftaroth are read in German, the Amidah said bug 
once, and German hymns sung. 

Vienna.—The minister of public instruction has ap- 
proved the statutes of the new commercial school’ to ih 
established. With the exception of the director of ‘the 
establishment, and the professor of history, who must‘be — 
Catholics, the other teachers may profess any other’ re- 
ligion.* The new temple in the Leopoldstadt will be one 
of the finest buildings in the capital. It will not be 
consecrated before the spring. The worship will be the 
same as in the old temple. The Jewish hospital is de- 
scribed to be in a most efficient state, a precious jewel 
in the crown of the communal charitable institutions. 
There is not a sick person attended in it but he blesses 
the managers of this noble establishment. Its inmates 
are but rarely Viennese Jews. They are mostly 
strangers. It is going to be considerably enlarged.— 
Abridged from the Umivers Israelite: 


* Since the above was in type, we learn from the 
“ Times” Viennese correspondent that the minister~ of 
worship has protested against this arrangement, although 
a very considerable proportion ‘of the funds was’ sub- 
scribed by Jews.—Ed. J. 
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Its mere geography is very insignificant in the economy 


-Nean Sea. this about | 
the average breadth about 50 miles. This, however, is 


the region of the plain adjacent to the sea shore; the 
valley of the Jordan ; and the mountain chain that runs 


_ We must therefore direct our view northward, where 
we see* descending from Syria, known by the names of 


ea and running across the country westwards, termin- 
ating near the site of ancient Tyre,'forms the northern 
these runs on the east of the Jordan, forming the moun- 
south, terminates in the mountains of Seir in the land 
. of Edom; the other branch passes down on the western 
— side of the Jordan, traversing the whole centre of the 


~ wonderful mountains in the great desert, on the summit 


This chain has been very properly called the backbone 


- advancing into the sea, forms the beautiful bay of 
-_ Now the physical character of this chain is totally dif- 


- elevation from 2000 to 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the hills tower above, generally in a conical 


-groups—that of Galilee in the north; Samaria in the 


south-westerly direction. 


- 500 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, at the 
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PALESTINE AND ITS PEOPLE. 
On Wednesday evening, the 6th inst., at Friar-street 
Hall, Doctors’ Commons, the Rev. John Mills delivered 
the first of his course of lectures on “ Palestine and its 
People.” The subject of the first lecture was the Phy- 


sical Geography of the Holy Land, as illustrative of 


Scripture. The lecturer commenced by stating that 
the historical importance of any country depended not 
upon the extent of its area, but upon’ the influence it 
has exercised npon the destinies of mankind. History 
assigns prominence to Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, 
and others ; but there is one which has done incalculably 
more to change the face of society, and to bless the world 
than all others put together. This country is Palestine. 


of our planet ; but the wonders of its past history 
impart to it an interest that does not or cannot belong 
to any other country under heaven. 
*. Palestine is a small strip of land on the western bor- 
ders of Asia. On the north it is bounded by the 
Lebanon mountains; on the south by the desert which 
‘separates it from Egypt; on the east by the river Jor- 
dan and its lakes; and on the west by the Mediterra- 
Its extreme length is about 180 miles, and 


a somewhat more extensive view than is usually given. 
By this it will be seen that Palestine contains about 
one-fourth of England and Wales put together. | 

The whole country is physically divided into three 
regions, distinguished by climate, vegetation, and gene- 
ral aspect. ‘hese regions form strips of land parallel 
to'each other, extending from north to south, namely, 


along the centre of the land. hese | | 
~ To understand the physical character of the country, 
it is necessary to have aclear idea of its mountain range. 


Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, a little above the sources 
of the Jordan, the Lebanon chains inclining towards the 


boundary of Palestine. Near to the same point the 
Anti-Lebanon divides itself into two branches. One of 


tains of Gilead and Abanin, and passing along to the 


country from north to south, and terminating in those 
of one of which—Mount Sinai— Moses received the law. 


of Palestine. From ‘this main body a few branches 
strike off, the principal .of which 1s Mount Carmel, 
which runs in a north-westerly direction, and boldly. 


ferent from our native mountains. It is a succession of 
table lands and hills. The table lands range at an 


form, some to an elevation of 7000 feet. The chain 
within Palestine may be divided into three distinct 


middle; and Judeain the south. (Here the lecturer 
followed a diagram which he had prepared, and which 
exhibited in a most interesting manner the elevations of 
the whole chain.) | | 
The second region is that of the plains adjacent to 
the sea shore. It extends along the sea coast,. between 
the sea and the mountain chain at an elevation of from 
one to two thousand feet. lt is, generally speaking, a 
noble and extensive plain of various breadths, stretch- 
ing from Mount Carmel in the north until lost in the 
drifting sands of the desert in the south. 
_ The only isolated plain which demands .our notice 
here is the plain of Esdraelon, or Jezreel, opening at the 
northern point of Mount Carmel and running inland 
| This noble plain lies in 
the form of a triangle, measuring about fourteen miles 
on the north ; eighteen on the east ; and twenty on the 
south-west, at an elevation of from 400 to 500 feet 
above the level of the sea. _ | 
The third region is the valley of the Jordan. In 
its largest acceptation this valley extends from 
the sources of the Jordan along its banks past 
the waters of Merom and the lake of ‘Tiberias 
to the Dead .Sea, and thence southwards to 
ihe gulf of Akaba. Physically speaking, this wonderful 
valley stands unique in the geography of the world. 
At the sources of the Jordan it has an elevation of about 


waters of Merom, about 400 feet. But about 20 miles 
farther south, at the lake of Tiberias, it is about 328 
leet below the level of the sea; and by the time it 
reaches the Dead Sea, some 60 miles farther south, its 


living water. 


lestine referred-to in Scripture.) 


and for a short time after, they cover their rocky and 


ing the modern name of Wady el Araba, it continues, 
although at a much less depression than that of the 
Dead Sea, still with sufficient identity of character, 
through the land of ancient Edom until it reaches the 
gulf of Akaba. Such are the outlines of the physical 
character of the Holy Land. But to form astill more 
correct view of its wonderful elevations and depressions, 
let us pass across from the Mediterranean to the Dead 
Sea. (Here a diagram, prepared by the lecturer, was 
made use of, which exhibited most graphically the sin- 
gular elevations and depressions from Jaffa through 
Jerusalem and Mar Saba to the mountains beyond the 
Dead Sea.) | 

Climate.—The climate of Palestine is warm, but: 
varies, of course, with the variety of elevation 
and depression already noticed. In the region 
of the coast the mean annual temperature is from 65 
to 70 degrees, or about 17 degrees hotter than in Lon- 
don. In the mountain region, from 60 to 65 degrees, 
Or about 13 degrees hotter than in Lcndon; and in the 
depressed region from 70 to 75 deg., or about 25 deg. 
hotter than in London. The variety also produced by the 
seasons is as great as in London. In Jerusalem, for ex- 
ample, snow falis in winter, and remains for some time. 


and 90 degrees, and one day in the month of June, 
1855, during my stay there, it arose in a very shady’ 
room to 100 degrees. In the region of the cvoast the 
winter is mild, and the summer very warm. In the 


deserves the name of winter, and the summer is ex- 
tremely hot. In the month of May when I visited the 
Dead Sea, my thermometer stood in a shade at 109 
degress. 

In the Bible but two seasons are mentioned—summer 
and winter ; and it seems the ancient Jews included the 
whole year in that division, one representing the rainy 
season and the other the dry 8 ason. And such is the 
natural division at present. The wet season begins in 
October, and lasts until the end of April, when the 
clouds bid farewell to the country, and not even a 
shower falls for six months. — ee 


now briefly notice the waters. And first of wells. } 


have had recourse to digging cisterns or artificial wells. 


especially in the, region of the plain; but .the general 
tule is that these cisterns are prepared to. receive the 
rain water in the wet season, and to afford a supply for 
the dry season. Hence the marked distinction made in 


Scripture between the common well and the fountain of | — 


In consequence of the warm climate. and the defi- 
ciency of water the traveller has to carry water with him 


hibited and described one of the leathern bottles of Pa- 


As might have been supposed, from the physical cha- 
racter of the country, the rivers of Palestine are mere 
winter streams. During the later part of the wet season, 


narrow beds, and not unfrequently, in the depth of 
winter, overflow their banks; their life, however, is but 
of short duration. During the greater part of the year 
they are completly dried up. There is only one excep- 
tion—the Jordan, together with the streams that supply 
it in the north, And it is a most remarkable fact unat 
all the inland waters of Palestine lie within the de- 
pressed region which we have already noticed—consist- 
ing of the river, two lakes, and the Dead Sea. We will 
now take a rapid excursion along this valley, and ex- 
plain its waters as we proceed. eer 

_ Without disputing the real source of the Jordan we} 
shall commence our journey at Banias, the Caesarea | 
Philippi of the Romans, which lies at the base of the 
south-western side of Mount Hermon. Here is a large} 
cave, and from this cave issues a large body of water, 
which meanders through a delightful valley, gaining 
strength on its way, and reaches, after a course of ten 
miles, a lake, called by the natives Baclu Chuleh. It 
is the ** Waters of Merom,” mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and celebrated from the defeat the con- 
federated Kings of Palestine sustained on its borders by 
Israel, under the command of Joshua, (Josh. x.) The 
dimensions of the lake vary with the seasons; the 
average size is seven miles long and three and a half 
broad. Leaving this lake the Jordan becomes more 
meandering in its course, and about a mile distant from 
the lake the great depression commences, the channel 
becomes narrow and rocky, which causes the river to 
flow with great rapidity ana noise. © Mee 

(To be concluded in our next.] 


«Jepression is no less than 1300 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. Proceeding southward, and assum- 


_* The lecturer had prepared for illustration a phy- 
sical map of Palestine, which assisted very- materially 
to give a correct idea of the country. Lae a 


Cotocne.—The emperor of Russia has conferred the 
cross of commander of the Stanislaus order on Herr 
Abraham Oppenheim, bank r, one of the most influ-, 
ential founders of the Coristhian railway,— Univers 
raclite. 


In summer the heat frequently rises in the shade to 85 | 


valley of the Jordan the winter so mild that it scarcely | 


Having thus taken a rapid view of the and let us 


The wells of Palestine are of two kinds—natvral and | 
artificial. Natural, or spring water wells, are very rare | 
indeed. One may travel for days together without] 

meeting with a luxury, and were the country dependent | _ 
op these alone, animal or vegetable life could not exist} — 
but to avery limited extent. ‘To supply this deficiency | 

we find that the inhabitants, from the remotest time, |. 


By this means spring water is occasionally obtained, and | 


MANUFACTORIES, 1, 2, 3, 6, & 111, GRAVEL 


in the bottles of the country. (Here the lecturer ex-} 


Lamps suitable 


Mayence.—It is astonishing that at the tremendous 


explosion which some time took place at M 
and which killed so many one Sew 
have lost his life. Not only has this city a considerable 
congregation, but the garrison consisting of Austrians 
and Prussians, counts a large number of Jewish 
soldiers. | | | | 
SUPERSTITION IN THE HicHLANDs.—At a funeral 
which occurred lately at Fort Augustus, the~ nearest 
relative of the deceased thrnst a small coin into the 
grave, under the impression that unless this had been 
done the soul of the departed would be refused admit- 
tance into heaven.—Fifeshire Advertiser. | 


- Steam under Sixty Days to Australia. 
| | Passage £14 and upwards. _ 
THE LIVERPOOL & AUSTRALIAN NA- 
VIGATION COMPANY’S Celebrated 
Clippers, in conjunction with the lpsaudent 
EAGLE LINE OF PACKETS, 


Are dispatched Monthly, 
To the consignment of BRIGHT, BROTHERS & CO. 
MELBOURNE, FORWARDING’ PASSENGERS TO 
~ ALL PARTS OF AUSTRALIA. — 


The Clipper Ships of the Eagle Line are selected from the 
finest and fastest vessels built, guaranteed ‘to sail to the 
day, and are famed for the superiority of the Provisioning, and 
excellent Passenger Accomodation. | | 


PACKET of 7th JANUARY, the Magnificent Steam Clipper 
ROYAL CHARTER, 2719, Tons Register. 


This noble steamer is celebrated for having made three successive 
passages to Melbourne in 59, 64, and 62 days, and for am : 


| 


performed her last voyage out and home in: the unprecedent 


short time of five months, including her stay there of 26 days. Her 
saloon and passenger accommodation and cooking arrangements 
are well known to be in all respects complete. - , : 
Fares: 16 to 60 Guineas. 
PACKET of 15th JANUARY, the Beautifu 
Apply to GIBBS, BRIGHT & CO., 1, North John-street, 
Liverpool; or to, SEYMOUR, PEACOCK & CO., 17, Grace- 


New Clipper, 


 @lenfield Patent Starch. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, _ 
, And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress, to be 
"THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
“Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 


DEFRIES & SONS, 
HOUNDSDITCH, 


. 


LANE, 


Branch Establishments :— Exchange Chambers, 


lane,,Birmingham; 
and 42, Rue des Petites Ecuries, Paris, | 


Patentees of the 
GOOD & USEFUL 
Out forIndia, 
To burn with the 
Punka. 


A Large Assort-_ 


ment of Modera- 
tor and all de- 
scriptions of 


Always on hand, 


for Home and 800 
Colonial Mar- VEAL ES 
kets. Earthenware & 
Glass 

| Ready for immediate 


\\) my 


0019 


ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


EARTHENWARE, LAMPS, COTTONS, AND TABLE 
GLASS, for Home and Colonial Markets. 


The above manufactured on the Premises. 


The manufactories are opened daily from 8.50 a.m to 7.50 
r.M., where the various processes, including cotton weaving, can 
be inspected, and Merchants and the Trade are invited to view. 
Messrs. J. C. H. and M. Defries name this to convince Merchants 
of their being really Manufacturers and not factors. 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRAHAM 
Beniscn, Ph.Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe 


in the Parish of Allhallows,; in the City of London. (E, C.> 
London: Friday, January 15, 
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